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COMMUNICATION 
A College Divided Against Itself 


I, 

HE conduct of President Atwood of Clark University 

in suspending me and my fellow editors presents a 
problem in criticism. He does what he does because he 
is what he is. His misbehavior urges me to swing mallets 
in my prose. Yet the man induces compassion in me. 
A Lilliput cannot a giant be. What I may see of injustice 
and stupidity and cowardice in his actions, then, I must 
consider temperately, mindful of human frailty. 

President Atwood read my playlet, “Bull Session,” and 
said, “The whole thing is obscene.” He told me that mine 
was “a penitentiary offense.” His wife, he said, feared 
its publication would endanger the morals of the younger 
generation. He said that the “extramural” influence of 
the “disgusting” piece would be “evil” in the minds of 
young as well as old: it would besmirch “the fair name” 
of Clark. He informed me that my mind was “low,” and 
“dirty,” and “bad.” He “suspended” me from college, as 
I have said, but in his conference with me he made it 
plain I had no chance of reinstatement. Since he meant 
expulsion he should have said expulsion. 

This was the literary opinion, and this the judgment 
of my mentality, which formed the basis for the expulsion 
of the editorial board of The Clark Monthly. It has been 
more than two months since President Atwood bounced 
Mr. Francis G. Schweitzer, Mr. Bertrand Leveque, and 
myself. Mass meetings in protest of his doubtful omni- 
potence have been held in Clark auditorium. Student 
delegations have tried to temporize with the president, 
and they have been shown the door of his office. President 
Atwood has made statements to the press containing 
suave untruths, and students have gone to see Boston 
lawyers, returning doubled with laughter at the advice 
to “bring Atwood into court” on a charge of being “crazy.” 

I have remained passive during the progress of the 
burlesque, bored with its ham acting. Lately, however, 
three honor men of the senior class of Clark College have 
resigned, considering it “the. only action compatible with 
self-respect.” Jacob Freedburg, Seymour Revzin and 
George Grondahl have left, informing President Atwood 
that “Your entire career as president has been marked 
by an arrogant disregard of your responsibilities to the 
student body. . . You have substituted caprice for wisdom 
and tolerance. You have quenched every spark of in- 
tellectual integrity and freedom on the part of the stu- 
dents. .. Your latest act, however, is far more dangerous 
because you have attacked the student body—every mem- 
ber of it—through these men whom you have summarily 
expelled. There is a fundamental American principle of 
justice and liberty at stake. You have grossly betrayed 
this principle. . .” 

This is true talk, and it pulses with splendid indigna- 
tion. I have been Stoic long enough. I strip and enter 
the arena. And I shall not pull my punches. 


II. 


“The whole thing is obscene,” said President Atwood. 

“Bull Session” is a comedy of the conflict of ideas in 
the college mind. In it I tried to say that the college man 
seems to be suffering from a belly ache of undigested 
knowledge. The opinions of the characters on science, 
philosophy, religion, education, women and the like are 
amusing enough, but they have tragic significance. Pro- 
fessors of sciences natural and social, sciences pure and 
applied, reveal vistas which confound the average gaze. 
Since the startled student has barely time to memorize 
such facts as are essential to pass examinations, he has 
scant leisure for reflection. The result is philosophical 
confusion. 

It is that confusion of ideas, half formed and mal- 
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formed, of bewildering impressions, of facts unrelated, 
which I attempted to imply in “Bull Session.” And since 
college men do not talk like President Atwood before 
women’s clubs but talk like college men in a bull session, 
I included a few epithets admittedly in poor taste. 


One character in the playlet I portrayed as the student 
nihilist. He may be properly defined as one who believes 
in nothing, and whose distinguishing characteristic is his 
great spiritual poverty. Historically, he may be consid- 
ered as an abortive Bazarov, possessing the apparel of 
his nihilism but lacking the body of his purpose. 


The student nihilist is a child of his mechanistic age. 
Learning of the conditioned reflex, he blithely concludes 
there is nothing in free will. He finds that gland secre- 
tions accompany the major emotions in man as in dogs 
and cats and henceforth is jaunty in his attitude towards 
the spiritual values of feelings. From psychology he 
gathers vaguely that the mind is the nervous system: 
he learns from biology that the human nervous system 
is very likely derived from slimy flatworms (Planaria 
of the Phylum Platyhelminthes) clinging to the under- 
side of logs and stones: and from his professor of litera- 
ture he listens to grave emphasis upon imagination and 
emotion, divination and spirit and will. Nothing is known 
of such things in the laboratory: they are nouns and 
inconsequential, he figures perhaps with some surprise. 
This seems a bold way of looking at things the professor 
so solemnly and dully reiterates, and, exhilarated, he is 
moved to bolder conceptions. With a slight memory of 
ancient history, for instance, he can say that the church, 
built on a syllogism, functions as chloroform. 

This is a daring way of thinking gratifying to the 
young nihilist. Moreover, he can think so easily in this 
fashion. The trick to it is to consider nothing in life 
sacred or profane. Armored with the cold hard front 
of the mythical man of science whom he fondly conceives 
as the ideal of the day, he can turn with an airy dis- 
respect to moral values. This is a scientific age, he knows. 
The scientist works with facts and values he rejects, he 
remembers from some lecture not without some bewilder- 
ment. It makes it a snap to think of religion, for ex- 
ample, as a piece of abnormal psychology disregarding 
whatever is soulful about it. God he dismisses as an 
adjective and the human spirit as a metaphor. 


Such thinking in the playlet President Atwood found 
immoral and Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, head of the Ex- 
perimental College at the University of Wisconsin, found 
unmoral. President Atwood fires me out, terminates the 
college careers of five other young men, and President 
Meiklejohn invites me to enter his Experimental College. 


III. 


Professor Meiklejohn understood that my purpose was 
utterly moral in indicating the distortion of values on 
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THE NEW STUDENT 


President Machado’s Empty Buildings 


HEN the Pan-American Congress convened 

last February at the University of Havana 
it met in halls that had for months been locked 
to the student body. And thereby hangs the story 
of a long-standing controversy between the stu- 
dents of Cuba and President Machado, of battles 
between police and gown, of earnest manifestos, 
of jail sentences and enforced vacations abroad. 
Here is a controversy whose erratic pattern is 
familiar enough to Spanish-speaking peoples of 
this continent but so foreign to Anglo-Americans 
as to deserve description here. 


I, DOWN WITH “MAGISTER DIXIT’’ 


The complete history of the Latin American 
student revolution in education has not yet been 
written. In The New Student of February, 1927, 
Sr. Haya de la Torre wrote the introduction for 
this story, of which the Cuban incident forms an 
unfinished chapter. As Sr. de la Torre wrote, 
there were widespread demands for academic 
freedom, for student representation on all direc- 
tive councils of the university, for recognition of 
the right to strike, for the right to censure or 
expel a bad professor, for the suspension of roll 
call, for the creation of technical schools and adult 
education schools to spread the benefits of edu- 
eation. The movement began at Cordoba, Argen- 
tina, and spread through the universities of Chile, 
Peru, Cuba and Mexico. It was the revolt of the 
young generation against the old. The shadow 
of a surging spirit of political and economic dem- 
ocracy cast by a growing labor movement was 
thrown over this academic battle and the students 
as often found themselves fighting bad governors 
as bad teachers. The students were fighting 
against old teaching methods and also against an 
old aristocratic culture. In Mexico, where that 
old culture was most solidified, one student leader 
—Carlos Zapata Vela, nephew of Zapata, the 
great revolutionary—described it as follows: 


“In the first place we found ourselves faced by 
a phalanx of professional people without a vision 
of their social function, completely bound within 
an egotistical circle of physical or metaphysical 
speculations, sometimes simply unproductive, 
sometimes frankly parasitical. Among this group 
were the professors, those concerned with giving 
form to the culture of their times, and their crime 
is even greater: shaping consciences after their 
own image and transmitting their way of think- 
ing to young minds, 

“Out of the activities of the professorial aris- 
tocracy arose two results: first, the perpetuation 
of a social caste bred in the universities and su- 
perior schools with illusions of omniscience in 
cultural and scientific matters and, as a necessary 
correlation, a feeling of superiority in social- 
political matters; with the result that they played 
a false and unjust role in the social group. Sec- 


ond, naturally this ‘university caste’ in the class 
struggle found itself in the files of the privileged 
classes, forming perhaps the most potent wall for 
guarding the vested interests and values against 
the renovating onrush of new ideas and new 
concepts.” 

The students of Cuba founded in 1923 their 
Federation of Students and formulated their re- 
form program. Almost immediate recognition 
was accorded by Dr. Alfredo Zayas, at that time 
president of Cuba. A University Assembly was 
constituted and delegated the job of university 
discipline and management. It was composed of 
thirty professors, thirty alumni and thirty stu- 
dents. Several professors were dismissed at the 
demand of the students and in the course of time 
a First Revolutionary Congress met and set for 
the students of Cuba these three goals: “Creation 
of a National Federation of Students of All 
Cuba,” “Creation of a Popular University,” ‘To 
Work for an Autonomous University.”’ The Latin 
American universities have been at the mercy of 
politicians, and the students wanted to end that 
evil situation. Hence the third plank. 


II. PRESIDENT MACHADO 


All reform progress came to a halt when Ge- 
rardo Machado y Morales became president of 
Cuba in 1924, President Machado, be it known, 
is an able and efficient ruler and it is largely due 
to the success of his administration that Presi- 
dent Coolidge was able to point out to the Cuban 
people how happy and well-governed they are. 

So effective is President Machado’s administra- 
tion that there is scarcely a voice raised in op- 
position to his policies on the island today. The 
opposition has either been laid underground or 
else sent to countries unblessed by this democracy 
which enjoys the favor of our government. Labor 
leaders who offended Machado have been found 
dead on their doorsteps. Editors who criticized 
his administration have been assassinated or else 
exiled. As for the university it was soon given 
to understand that no reform business would be 
tolerated. The dismissed professors were rein- 
stated. The University Assembly was disre- 
garded. And when, in 1925, the students called 
a strike in protest against this counter-revolution 
they were expelled wholesale. The student leader, 
Julio Antonio Mella, was conveniently found to 
be a bolshevik and expelled. 

The students then called a protest meeting and 
invited Mella to address them. The meeting hall 
was surrounded by the police and Mella carted 
off to jail where he was detained for eleven days. 
When they set him free he was given to under- 
stand that the Cuban political climate was not 
conducive to longevity in student rebels and he 
took the hint. This characteristic measure quieted 
the students for a time. 
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III. EVENTS OF 1927 

When, in March, 1927, the President of Cuba 
launched his proposal whereby his term in office 
would be prolonged to six years the fire flamed up 
again. A group of students at once made public 
a manifesto of protest and then set out for the 
home of Dr. Enrique Jose Varona, “the venerable 
old man, philosopher and guide of Cuban youth.” 
Police followed the students, beat up many of 
them and inflicted many wounds. And when the 
students gathered at the University Stadium on 
the same day Machado’s police invaded the uni- 
versity grounds —something that had not hap- 
pened since colonial days—beat many of the stu- 
dents, disbanded the meeting and over the head 
of the Rector ordered the university closed. It 
was an insult to the Rector, but he made no pro- 
test, and the event went unheralded by the Cuban 
press. 


Since President Machado had buried his oppo- 
sition it was up to the students to agitate against 
the prolongation of presidential power—an act 
that usually signifies dictatorship in Latin Amer- 
ica. Student agitators traveled all over the island 
speaking against the measure. Meanwhile the 
newspapers continued their campaign of distor- 
tion, heaping on the students all manner of abuse. 
It was hard to find print shops that dared to set 
up the student literature. 

The Directorio Estudantil Universatario, voice 
of the rebellious students, undertook to carry on 
the propaganda against Machado. They issued 
a twelve-page pamphlet attacking the president, 
using the first eight pages to justify their excur- 
sion into politics. In it they bolstered their argu- 
ment with generous quotations from educational 
authorities ranging from Pestalozzi to Dr. Charles 
Thwing, president emeritus of Western Reserve 
University. “Let us ask our opponents,” they 
declared, “whether the university ought to look 
into national problems; let us ask them who bet- 
ter than she can and ought to intervene in such 
jobs as the drawing up of projected law codes, 
and other legislative measures, in the perplexities 
of the National Treasury, the needs of agricul- 
ture, industry and commerce, the subjects related 
to social reform, especially the constitution; and 
we shall see that there is not one aspect of the 
national life which does not demand a disinter- 
ested investigation by the university. Then and 
then only will the university justify the name 
which Professor Noble has given it—‘the scien- 
tific laboratory of the nation.’” In defying the 
despot the students were merely following a Latin 
American tradition. When the voices of the labor 
movement and liberal bourgeoise elements have 
been forcibly silenced and there is no one to pro- 
test against tyranny, the students have been 
heard from. In Mexico they were the first to 
rebel against Porfirio Diaz, and in Venezuela but 
recently the papers have carried the report of a 
student uprising against President Gomez, the 
dictator. 
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IV. PEACE—FOR A WHILE 

Came the university elections and the choosing 
of a new rector, Dr. Octavio Averhoff, a man who 
had the confidence of the students. The following 
agreements were promptly reached with the stu- 
dent body. 

1. A Great Assembly should be called for the 
4th of July in the university amphitheater. 

2. Conferences should be permitted in the lec- 
ture halls to which any citizen of the Republic 
might convene for discussing any public question. 

3. Classes should meet regularly. 

4. The police should keep off the university 
grounds unless invited on by the Rector. 

5. The right of assembly should be recognized. 

6. Student organizations should be permitted to 
meet on college grounds. 

On the 4th of July, 1927, the 3000 students met 
in the amphitheater and ratified these agreements. 

On the following day the Union Nationalist, an 
opposition paper, published a report of this event, 
giving a detailed account of the Assembly pro- 
ceedings and pointing out the educational roads 
which the Directorio Estudantil would have the 
University follow. The paper was suppressed by 
the police. 

Five or six days later the Cuban government 
discovered a “communist plot” to overthrow the 
government of Cuba and apprehended the con- 
spirators. Or, to put it in plain English, the gov- 
ernment was annoyed at the criticism that still 
was being voiced among workers, students and 
intellectuals, and jailed one hundred and fifty of 
the most active. Fortunately for the students who 
continued their political campaign they were 
given access to The National, a political weekly 
that arose from the ashes of the Union National- 
ist. Despite governmental threats, jail sentences 
and fines, constant agitation against President 
Machado went on all over the island. At the city 
of Holguin fourteen students were jailed for car- 
rying on their propaganda and given a choice of 
paying 31 pesos or going to prison for 31 days. 

V. THE “GREAT OUTRAGE” 

On the eleventh of November, 1927, some un- 
known students in protest against the Holguin 
sentences tore down from a university wall a 
tablet dedicated to President Machado. Two hours 
later a presidential ukase went forth declaring 
the university closed until proper atonement had 
been made for this blasphemy. 

The president was infuriated. Perhaps we shall 
have to go back to ’71, he hinted. In 1871 eleven 
students were shot by the Spanish for defacing 
the tomb of a colonial Spanish governor. 

It was at this time that student confidence in 
Dr. Averhoff was dashed to pieces. At first the 
Rector was outraged at this great ado over such 
a small offense. “It seems a pity that in a civil- 
ized country like ours every will must bow down 
to one, and it is shameful that the youth must 
witness this. But do not harden your hearts, be- 
cause all of humanity is not so.” Before long 
the good Rector was refusing to confer with the 
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students and finally he made the following state- 
ment, “In order that classes may meet there has 
to be an excuse for promulgating another presi- 
dential decree; the government needs victims and 
if you love the university you ought to sacrifice 
yourselves.” 

Whether they would or no the students eventu- 
ally did sacrifice. On December 1, 1927, the com- 
mittee appointed to find victims made public its 
sentences. In all, twenty of the student leaders 
were expelled for periods ranging from one to 
ten years. The entire personnel of the Directorio 
Estudantil was sentenced, although this organiza- 
tion had no hand in the affair. One of the ex- 
pelled students had been confined to his home with 
a wrenched ankle on the day previous to the tear- 
ing down of the tablet, and another had left the 
university two years before. 

The National, the only Cuban periodical that 
had spoken the truth about this sentence, in an 
article headed “The Great Outrage’, was raided 
by the police and now each issue is carefully in- 
spected by the government before it goes to press. 

VI. WHY IS THE UNIVERSITY STILL CLOSED? 

The University of Havana is still closed. Why, 
the students ask, doesn’t it open, now that the 
penalties have been meted out? The answer is, 
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according to the students, because of fear. Says 
the Directorio Estudantil Universitario: “The 
true reason why the closure of the university does 
not end ... the true reason, we say, is fear. We 
are feared, or better the masses are feared. They 
know that the young people are not intimidated, 
they know it is not the same to terrorize them as 
a faculty of professors without more interest 
than the job and its pittance; they are sure that 
the university masses, in spite of all the measures 
taken against them . . . will call a strike; a frank 
strike of protest against the latest incidents and 
for the salvation, the dignity and the prestige of 
the university, which disappears in an inverse 
mathematical progression underneath the sump- 
tuous pavilions and pompous staircases.” 
* * * 

On a low hill dominating the city of Havana 
stands the University with its many new build- 
ings of simple but imposing classic design. One 
approaches it by a broad stairway that is one unit 
of President Machado’s ambitious building pro- 
gram. Civic-minded guides boast that this is the 
greatest university of Latin America, and that it 
is, in material equipment at least. But at present 
it also enjoys the dubious fame of being a uni- 
versity without a student body. 


The Critic’s Twilight Sleep 


By Scott BUCHANAN 


HERE is an interesting and amusing awak- 

ing in the younger school of American criti- 
cism. To minds whose furniture of ideas is yet 
new and uncomfortable waking up is a fantastic 
and grotesque experience. Snores, grunts, and in- 
coherent mumblings, which are the outward and 
audible signs of an inward and private dream, 
are taken for great voices from the grand and 
glorious past and the high lights and shadows of 
the actual environment are damned for being 
fragmentary and vestigial remains of a golden 
dream. The sounds and sights thus mixed swim 
in a heavy atmosphere of purgatorial chastening 
and fearful hope. 

The experients of the present awaking call what 
they hear and see the American scene and for 
them civilization is purgatorial. Its “rise’’ pre- 
sents “an ordeal” and one fears for “the future.” 

It helps to enter the dream itself and exercise 
the demons that it presented. 

Demon Number One is Herbert Spencer, and 
his sphere of influence was chiefly American. His 
was before the fall of the angels a simple and 
trusting faith. By science, which was for him a 
simple matter of laborious classification and tab- 
ulation of diverse and surprising facts, one could 
know the knowable complete. By supposing that 
his order of discovery was the simple reverse of 
the order of nature, he could state the law of ex- 
istence as “an integration of matter and the con- 
comitant dissipation of motion: during which the 


matter passes from a relatively indefinite, inco- 
herent homogeneity to a definite coherent hetero- 
genity, and during which the retained motion un- 
dergoes a parallel transformation.” This is sleep- 
talking, but for Herbert Spencer and his cohorts it 
had the finality and profundity that dream 
speeches attach to themselves. Its passage to the 
American mind was telepathically efficient, and it 
had many effects. One was to establish enthusi- 
astic anthropology as the science of sciences. An- 
other was an explicit but reverent disregard of 
whatever lay outside the scope of classificatory 
science, which expressed itself in the cult of the 
Unknowable, Scratch, that is irritate, a critic, and 
he will talk like Herbert Spencer. 

Demon Number Two is Emerson, His imagina- 
tion was a reservoir of moralized Platonic ideas of 
which Spencer’s classifications and nature’s do- 
ings were sad and faint copies, worlds struggling 
to be born. Things, human beings, institutions 
were justified in what he imagined they might be- 
come. It was brave to imagine, and trivial to 
worry. Attack a contemporary critic and he will 
preach like an Emersonian liberal. 

Demon Number Three is William Graham Sum- 
ner of Yale, whose mind was a witch’s pot of 
stewed and brewed human habits. These he had 
collected from the four corners of the globe, and 
his teaching was a weird incantation mixed with 
the unholy vapors that rose from the concoction. 
The end products were powerful essences of bene- 
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ficent and vicious folkways, elixirs of love and 
hate and life and death. Question a contemporary 
critic and he will tell you which one has poisoned 
your sweet young life. 

Demon Number Four is Henry Adams. His 
grandfather had spent a long life in standardiz- 
ing weights and measures for the civilized world. 
Henry took the resulting instruments and trian- 
gulated world history. His readings are recorded 
in melancholy numbers that describe a series of 
crises when possessions (capital) have been con- 
centrated and love (labor) has been dissipated. 
The series shows progressive diminution and level- 
ing off of energy potentials. We are for the en- 
tropic dark and cold. Get intimate with a critic 
and he will communicate his darkest secret revel- 
ation to you. 

Demon Number Five is C. S. Pierce, a renegade 
philosopher who was brought up in a laboratory. 
He found classifications, ideals, folkways and 
dooms in test tubes and microscopes, and decided 
that nature was, like man, a chaos becoming or- 
der through time and habit. Chance was through 
love becoming logical. His own person and ex- 
perience were good examples. So are you, the 
critic says; man is a whole-building animal. 

Demon Number Six is William James. He want- 
ed to paint, but was trained to be a physician; he 
therefore founded American psychology. In most 
vital matters we cannot decide, but we must be- 
lieve and do. The mind has great open spaces 
naturally; therefore we should have open minds, 
and observe many things. We should live as Will- 
iam James wrote, knowing the physiological ori- 
gins of our tastes in color and design. The critic’s 
criterion is the beauty of healthy-mindedness, 

These are the dream figures in the minds of 
our contemporary critics. They are shadows in 
the twilight between sleep and waking. What 
will they be in intellectual daylight? In their 
terms, what will American civilization be when 
it comes of age? 

One suspects that America will disappear. It 
is the mist that covers the dream country, and the 
demons are horrific disguises of ideas that the 
critics have never met except in old-wives’ tales. 
They are beginning to talk Plato and the minds 
of the Greeks, as the critics of the Renaissance did 
just before they woke up to ideas. Plato and the 
Greeks are also dream figures, but they are thinly 
disguised. They are problems in art, religion, so- 
ciety, and science, as Santayana has suggested. 
They are not problems of piety and faith, but 
problems of sophistication. It is not a matter of 
doing something with or believing something 
about ideas, but a matter of acquaintance and 
familiarity with them. 

The critic is still a preacher and social engineer. 
He is betting on opinions. He is judging chances 
and probabilities, such as American civilization 
and European culture patterns, when he ought to 
be judging and playing with ideas. He needs 
some abstract science, logic, and mathematics, in 
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which he cannot have faith, to teach him the 
reality of that in which he cannot and does not 
need to believe. Faith and fear are the attitudes 
of mythological minds, They have no place in an 
understanding mind. 

The civilization, the culture, the age spirit, the 
fundamental ideas that our critics worry about 
are the mythical monsters of a _ popularized 
patriotic religion. In so far as they are values 
appreciated, or things understood, they are ideas 
familiarized by intellectual criticism. If your 
faith is weakening, your intellect is growing, and 
your worries are decreasing. When in doubt, 
Cherchez L’ Idee. 
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the campus. He told me that all college presidents should 
read it; he said the characters were “successfully” drawn. 

I disagree passionately with his generous judgment of 
the literary value of the piece. I happen to believe that 
it is the worst written playlet in the world. But his 
appreciation of the meaning of the contents affirms my 
conviction that he is a college executive unique in Ameri- 
can education. He is sensitive, unlike President Atwood, 
to the ailments of education. He is courageous, unlike 
President Atwood, in seeking to achieve a system attend- 
ing to the soul as well as mind of the student. And he 
is possessed of rare intelligence, as President Atwood is 
possessed of rare ignorance, in facing frankly the mental 
confusion and spiritual meagerness of the average Ameri- 
can college man. I am moved to think, then, that the 
obscenity lies not in the playlet but in the charge which 
President Atwood levelled at it. I am forced to denounce 
with all the enthusiasm of my twenty-one years the 
cowardliness of President Atwood in refusing to see his 
students as they actually are. 

This expulsion affair is, after all, merely the surface 
manifestation of disharmony between not only the student 
body but also the faculty and the president. Clark Col- 
lege stands today divided against itself because of a 
powerful opposition to the Atwood administration which 
believes it an undesirable one. 


The students list among their grievances the following: 
(1) the Atwood administration exercises a stupid censor- 
ship and it aims to steamroller the critical intelligence of 
the campus; (2) its espionage system is shameful and its 
avowed purpose to make the college “safe” for a question- 
able Americanism is dangerous to the free play of the 
mind; (3) the dissonance between the presidential office 
and the faculty breeds a disloyalty and disgust among the 
intelligent students harmful to the best interests of an 
institution made liberal and significant by G. Stanley Hall; 
(4) the marking system forces students to “grind” instead 
of to think; and (5) the undue emphasis upon the par- 
ticular field in which the president specializes—geography 
—causes other more vital branches of knowledge, such as 
biology, to go beggaring for financial support. 

Recently President Atwood, learning of the critical fire 
to which he was subjected in the March issue of The 
Clark Monthly, sought the favor of the College Board for 
his proposal to adopt punitive measures against the critics. 
He was repulsed warmly. 

Open warfare seems inevitable. The issue is simply 
whether the Atwood administration is competent to con- 
duct Clark University intelligently. The intelligent min- 
ority of students and professors has decided negatively. 

In the midst of the uproar caused by his expulsion of 
the editorial board, President Atwood confided to Stanley 
J. Tatham, business manager of The Clark Monthly, “I 
hope Mencken doesn’t get ahold of this.” 


Frank Phelan 
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THE NEW STUDENT 


The Mythical Student Type 


By FORREST ALLEN 


VERY morning I see them marching up the 

hill to Bascom hall, singly, by twos, threes, 
and fours, some gay, some quietly serious, all 
forming two great columns of a youthful army, 
storming the gates of knowledge. The student 
body of the University of Wisconsin moves on its 
morning classes. To the thoughtful observer there 
is at first sight something profoundly significant 
in this daily trek upwards through the two rows 
of stately elms. It seems quite fitting that Abra- 
ham Lincoln, sitting in unperturbed nobility be- 
fore old Bascom, should silently Watch this as- 
cending movement toward the lamp of learning, 
toward the principles for which he lived, and 
died. 

But however impressive and symbolic this mi- 
gration of youth may superficially appear to be, 
a more intimate acquaintance with its component 
parts is necessary to a more genuine understand- 
ing of its true significance. To one who moves 
within the stream, this present day widespread 
discussion of the college “student” seems oddly 
incoherent. The student is childish; the student 
is in revolt; the student is immoral, unmoral, in- 
different—a gin-drinking intellectual pauper; the 
student is the worshipper of Science and a 
scorner of Religion, a blind faddist, a worthless 
lounge-lizard; the student is courageous, tough- 
minded, keen, curious, independent, resourceful. 
With such fire and cross-fire on every hand is it 
any wonder that the student himself might pause 
and cry, “What a many-headed monster am I!” 

Easier by far, and safer too, is it to speak of 
broad educational theories, of college, its aims 
and ends, than it is to characterize the flesh and 
blood student that strolls the campus slopes and 
treads the ivied halls. Now I don’t believe that 
the “college student” exists any more than the 
world-famed but never seen “average man.” In 
truth, I should say of the college student what 
Silas Bent has said about newspapers—no gener- 
alized statement about him can be entirely true. 
He is as varied in character, purpose, and meth- 
ods as the representatives of any other class. 

Consider two recent additions to the great chant 
about the college student that is now sweeping 
the land. Miss Grace Nies Fletcher, writing of 
the “college sap” in a recent number of The Ladies 
Home Journal, harbors the idea that college 
“spirit” is still abroad on the campus. Mr. R. L. 
Duffus, in a more thorough-going series of arti- 
cles in the New York Times Magazine, is of a 
different opinion. He believes that interest in 
football is waning; that the college student is de- 
veloping a sense of proportion. ‘He sees that 
football is only a part of life, even of college life.” 
Not only in athletics is this trend noticeable, but 
in all branches of extra-curricular activities a 
general indifference is displayed. Miss Fletcher, 
on the other hand, writes of another “student.” 


year’s football team at Wisconsin is about the 
I believe that she reminisces—her college has a 
Victorian cast. In her eyes the college student 
is still the rah-rah boy which Mr. Duffus tells us 
has disappeared. “If he can be both an athlete 
and a fraternity man,” Miss Fletcher writes, “he 
will reach the apex of all that is desirable.” 

It appears to me that both Miss Fletcher and 
Mr. Duffus are wrong in part. Everyone on the 
Wisconsin campus knows that an otherwise per- 
fect week-end should not be ruined by an igno- 
minious defeat on the football field. Nor is there 
any general shedding of tears over the fact that 
something over seventy-five percent of the stu- 
dent body is barred from seeing our basketball 
team in action simply because the gymnasium is 
inadequate. And student government, even in its 
mildest and most harmless form, has withered 
away and perished of universal apathy. The col- 
lege “sap,” the rah-rah boy, is extant in no con- 
siderable force on this campus, and not at all as 
Miss Fletcher pictures him. 

But neither has the sap and rah-rah boy dis- 
appeared from the campus altogether as Mr. Duf- 
fus would have us believe. You see him in every 
class room, at every dance. He has simply changed 
in outward appearance and in behavior. Today 
he wears a coonskin coat and a derby hat instead 
of the rough-neck, block-lettered sweater (and let 
me say that many block-lettered sweaters adorn 
the sophomore and freshman “numeral” men, al- 
though the rough-neck is no longer popular), and 
instead of taking a more active interest in anti- 
quated collegiate stunts, the modern sap becomes 
raucous in theaters, has his rented Fords, and 
participates in his ultra-sophisticated gin brawls. 

Miss Fletcher’s acceptance of any statement or 
rumor without condition is rather naive. She 
quotes some student secretary (whatever that 
title may signify), who is said to travel exten- 
sively among colleges eight months out of every 
twelve, as stating, quite dogmatically you will ob- 
serve, that “the athletic letter and the jeweled 
fraternity pin have largely displaced the Phi Beta 
Kappa key.” What does he mean, displaced? The 
Phi Beta Kappa key, as far as I know, has never 
had the popularity of, say, extra-heavy chocolate 
malted milks. But I’ll venture to suggest that 
scholastic honors are more popular today than is 
commonly supposed, It is true that those who 
strive to spike their name upon the Phi Beta 
Kappa scroll do not ordinarily see beyond the 
glitter of the gold key; but the stigma of the 
“grind” has largely changed to something be- 
tween envy and respect for the outstanding stu- 
dent. 

To believe that the lineage our sports pages 
devote to the college athletic stars is any true 
indication of their standing on the campus is to 
be peculiarly short-sighted. The captain of last 
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closest thing we have to a hero, but I seriously 
doubt whether fifty percent of the student body 
know him on sight, notwithstanding the wide- 
spread display of his numerous portraits. The 
truth of the matter is that the athletic hero has 
vanished among the shades of yesterday, and no 
longer exists away from the sports pages, the 
novels, and the moving pictures. The student 
body of a large university is too much concerned 
with the goings and comings of its own little in- 
dividual circles to be greatly interested in any 
activities of the institution as a whole. The stu- 
dent is fortunate who knows anyone outside of 
his own clique. 

Miss Fletcher’s profound misunderstanding of 
the college student is equalled only by her singu- 
lar picture of the professor. Under the typical 
professor, she says, “history is merely a tracing 
of the principal wars with no relation whatever 
to the conduct of modern political science.” An 
absurd statement. My own history professor 
(and he is not exceptional at Wisconsin), if any- 
thing, is more inclined to belittle the importance 
of wars than to hang his facts upon conveniently 
located battles and dates. To him the important 
thing is to find out how the people of a given time 
and place lived; and although he may be too ready 
to interpret history wholly in the terms of eco- 
nomics, he most assuredly forces the student to 
think things through for himself. College pro- 
fessors are not the dogmatic lot nowadays that 
Miss Fletcher paints them to be. My English 
professor just recently remarked in the course of 
one of her lectures, “Now you all know that among 
the members of the faculty it is an axiom that a 
lecturer must ever keep in mind the necessity of 
sprinkling each lecture with concrete statements 
that can be handed back in the final examination.” 
Perhaps in Miss Fletcher’s time professors took 
themselves more seriously, and would not have 
dared to jest about so sacred a principle. 

A professor in literary criticism also abhors 
note-taking; he has no desire to talk to a class- 
room of “animated fountain pens.” He tries to 
assure his students that he is just as much in the 
dark on certain questions as they are, and that 
to consider his words as pearls of wisdom drop- 
ping from the fount of an oracle would be silly. 
A friend of mine tells me that a certain lecturer 
in philosophy stopped in the midst of his lecture 
the other day and remarked, “Well, I suppose that 
you won’t be happy unless you can scribble—go 
ahead, I’ll wait until you have caught up.” And 
he paused for three or four minutes. I won’t say 
that these incidents are typical—although they 
are far from extraordinary — yet they show a 
trend toward a vast improvement in the attitude 
between student and instructor. 

I wish to reiterate that this is merely personal 
opinion, based purely upon my own experience or 
what I have gleaned from fellow students. Let 
me tell a story that a young student told me on a 
train coming up from Chicago recently; I believe 
that it is significant. 
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This boy had attended the Prom — the social 
event of the school year. He was a sophomore, 
but it was his first Prom. He brought a girl and 
the family car up from Chicago for the affair, 
and during the week he attended the Pre-Prom 
play, several formal dinner-dances, and the Prom. 
His four days of Prom cost him something over 
$125, which is a fairly decent lump of money, 
even at sophisticated Wisconsin. But is he proud 
or boastful of it? I should say he most decidedly 
is not. After he became entangled in the busi- 
ness, he could not gracefully withdraw, but he 
certainly sees that there was no commensurate 
return for that amount of money. The fact is, 
his unwarranted, and to a large extent unre- 
warded, expenditure of money had caused him to 
pause for a moment and take stock of some of 
the values of college life. And offhand I should 
say that he is fairly representative of the young 
college student. Even the most frivolous among 
them, I am convinced, take stock occasionally. 


From the lad who takes his Greek seriously and 
is considering the ministry, to the social loafer 
who thumbs his time-table in search of “pipe” 
courses and is apparently considering nothing 
seriously, the college student ranges the scale. 
Viewed too closely the student body of a large 
university presents a spectacle that may very well 
be deeply disheartening, but with proper perspec- 
tive, nothing omitted yet every detail in its place 
and all shaped into something approaching a co- 
herent whole, the picture presents its more hope- 
ful angles. Your college student may be, as Dean 
Willard L. Sperry of Harvard says, as gullible 
as a child, but he is also, in the long run, as 
curious. Not only is he curious, but almost uni- 
formly critical as well. He questions the insti- 
tution, its methods, its personnel, in short, every 
aspect of it. 


The student on the campus of the University 
of Wisconsin today is not at all hesitant about 
making contacts with the professors who are truly 
inspiring. And at the same time he unblinkingly 
faces the fact that, in the last analysis, his suc- 
cess in college depends upon the grades he makes. 
He accepts this because his instructors demand 
his acceptance—and he usually gives his instruc- 
tors a good run for their money. If he appears 
to be bewildered during his first two years, and 
seems to become a first-rate blotter as an upper- 
classman, he decidedly is more a product of his 
previous environment than of the institution that 
is attempting to make something of him. By and 
large, if the student leaves his college with an 
attitude that questions things, unwilling to ac- 
cept tradition simply because it is tradition, then 
his years of so-called “higher” learning have not 
been wasted, 


But then, as I have said from the first, no gen- 
eralized statement about him is entirely true. I 
doubt seriously whether he exists, even as a type, 
unless superficially. He is essentially an indivi- 
dual, and the variations are infinite. 
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The Idea of a Regional College Magazine 


HE idea of a ‘regional culture’ is 
not a new one in America, but the 
idea of a university as the dynamic 
center of a self-contained regional 
culture—exhibiting itself through lit- 
erature, politics, and economic activ- 
ity—has not yet received deserved at- 
tention. Several months ago in an 
editorial “The Revolt to the Village” 
The New Student expressed a hope 
for such a development. Such a re- 
gional magazine as the one described 
below is a tentative reaching out 
toward that consummation. We asked 
The Frontier for the following de- 
tailed description of how a regional 
magazine is operated, for the guid- 
ance of any groups of students and 
professors who have similar hopes. 
—Editors. 


HE editors hope to make of The 

Frontier, now being published in 
Missoula, Montana, a genuinely re- 
gional magazine. We want it to be 
recognizably provincial. That means 
that we shall have to go our own way, 
using our own material, in forms fit 
for it. Both material and forms may 
be unconventional, but if they are 
true and honestly used that will be 
enough. 


We know our territory and several 
aspects of its life, and hope to be 
constantly responsive to writers re- 
flecting them. We must also con- 
stantly learn about our region. It is 
so very easy for editors to fall into 
current literary fashions, set usually 
by New York cliques. For instance, 
in our territory we immediately in- 
spect a sophisticated piece of writing, 
and set ourselves to weigh it not for 
cleverness but for honesty of source. 
When a frank piece of realism ar- 
rives at the office we have to assure 
ourselves that its origin is North- 
western and not Andersonian. We 
especially fear bravado in realism— 
all “shock stuff.” Romanticism, too, 
has to be cross-examined until it is 
free of the suspicion of contact with 
eastern ideas of ‘“Westernism.” Our 
people have become so used to read- 
ing “westerns” in magazines cheap 
and costly that they almost believe 
themselves refiected in those extra- 
ordinary tales. 


The majority of our writers are 
unskilled. The task of an editor of 
such a magazine is always one of dis- 
cerning fundamental excellence, and 
conserving and developing it. Like 
a teacher, he puts up patiently with 
awkwardness, wordiness, crudeness, 
faulty spread of material, thin con- 
ception of idea, timid emotional grasp, 
provided under all he perceives some 
excellence. He encourages and par- 
tially directs writers until he learns 
surely whether they have power in 
them. If a magazine like The Fron- 
tier does not develop writers who han- 


dle indigenous material, it has no real 
reason for continuing in existence. 


Directing the search of such an 
editor is sincerity. It would appall 
an inexperienced person to see the 
quantity of material that an editor 
has to turn back (politely) largely 
because the seeing and the writing 
lack sincerity. Literature is so com- 
monly thought of as beautiful words 
and vaguely uplifting emotions that 
the stream of unusable stuff is un- 
ending. The most difficult idea for 
unskilled writers to grasp is the ne- 
cessity for exact and firm and fine 
conception in the writing process. 
Mostly they write with indefinite 
thought and untested or perhaps thin 
emotion. Most often they write of 
some idea or feeling or plot that has 
simply “occurred” to them. They 
don’t know and can hardly be con- 
vinced of the indispensable long peri- 
od of pregnancy. As a xesult, mate- 
rial that should never be born is 
brought into existence. In verse, ab- 
straction is a fairly certain indica- 
tion of premature birth; in the essay, 
generalization; in the story, super- 
abundance of happenings. Most ideal- 
ism in writing is failure to realize 
that true idealism is emotion based 
on stern knowledge of experience with 
keen zest for it. 


Of few pieces indeed do the edi- 
tors of The Frontier ask whether they 
will be interesting to readers. That 
is largely a commercial question; and 
our magazine is not commercial. 
Where editors of commercial maga- 
zines fear dullness, we fear insincer- 
ity. We have two reasons for this 
fear: first, we want our magazine 
read by people who will enjoy it, not 
by people who will pay for it; and 
secondly, we assume that a piece of 
writing which is sincere and good is 
also interesting. Sometimes we are 
mistaken. All excellent writing is 
written with zest for the feeling and 
idea coming into expression, even if 
they concern death and grief and 
pain; and zest is everywhere a main- 
spring of life. It is particularly so 
in our varied Northwest country. 


The editors of The Frontier are 
open-minded about literary form. We 
do not believe that all possible forms 
have been found, and much less, of 
course, all patterns. Of course, un- 
usual patterns and shapes have to be 
got used to by everyone. We have 
to watch ourselves lest we reject ma- 
terial solely because its form or pat- 
tern is unusual. When we print such 
material it is with certainty that 
many readers will condemn it. 


So too with other qualities or char- 
acteristics of art, like beauty and 
wholesomeness. What is unusual is 
likely to appear ugly, in the esthetic 
field, and immoral, in the field of 


morals. A commercial editor is al- 
most at the mercy of his readers’ 
ideas in esthetics and morals. So is 
an editor of a regional magazine. But 
if the latter offends his reading pub- 
lic, while honest and upright in his 
judgment, the result is not so impor- 
tant as it would be for the commer- 
cial editor: his magazine can suffer 
death less disastrously! The regional 
editor, if he wishes genuinely to re- 
flect the life of his territory, must at 
times present some material in 
strange patterns and forms; and I 
for one don’t see how he can avoid 
at times disagreeing with his readers 
on the vexed question of wholesome- 
ness. 


An editor of a regional magazine 
cannot afford to belong to schools of 
writing—radical, impressionistic, so- 
phisticate, hirsute, etc., etc.; or to 
cater to classes of readers; or to be 
intolerant of any material; or to be 
squeamish; or to be exclusive in taste. 
He must aim at catholicity of inter- 
est and taste, without sacrificing stan- 
dards for good writing. It’s not an 
easy life; but it is an interesting one. 


The Frontier began with an issue 
of 500 copies; for the last five years 
it has printed 1000 copies. It hopes 
now to print several hundred more. 
The magazine has never been in debt 
for a single penny. Its advertising, 
subscriptions, and sales have met 
every expense. A student has al- 
ways been, and still is, business man- 
ager. He has been paid eighty per- 
cent of gross profits; the remaining 
twenty percent has gone into a sur- 
plus fund for use for special fea- 
tures or in case of deficiency of in- 
come on any issue. THighty percent 
experience has shown us is too high. 
We are now trying fifty percent, 
which at present seems to us too 
small. Students have also always 
handled the circulation. They have 
been paid twenty percent for every 
subscription and a third of the price 
of each single copy sold. These pay- 
ments to circulation managers have 
been made at time of sale, so that 
only reduced subscriptions and sales- 
prices have entered into settlement 
with business managers. 


Local advertisers have borne the 
brunt of the expense of publication, 
although some national advertising is 
always obtainable by a college publi- 
cation. No one has ever donated a 
penny “to the cause.” 


Material has come to us mainly 
from students in journalism and “En- 
glish majors.” By no means has the 
class in creative writing, the editors, 
furnished even the bulk of the mate- 
rial. More than one issue has ap- 
peared with no piece of writing by 
the editors. All of the editors en- 
deavor to get on the trail of students 
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who are writing, and to encourage the 
writers to submit their manuscripts 
to the magazine. To be really frank, 
we don’t quite know how material 
gets to us. Sometimes we have come 
up to within three or four weeks of 
publication with no really good ma- 
terial on hand; but never yet in seven 
years have we had to pad the maga- 
zine. Nothing has been published, at 
least under my editorship, that the 
editors have not been willing to de- 
fend. 

This willingness to defend comes 
from our method of determining on 
material. The story or verse or what- 
not has always been read, discussed, 
and set aside. A week or so later 
it has been read and discussed again. 
Then, if the group has seemed ready, 
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a vote (“thumbs up, or thumbs 
down’’) has been taken. A bare ma- 
jority vote has never been sufficient. 
For instance, in a class of eleven a 
split of at least seven-four has been 
demanded. The instructor has one 
vote, like any other member of the 
group. Of course he has prestige 
and, if he chooses, can influence the 
voting. I presume that I have often 
done so, although I have striven hard 
not to. I can recall many a story or 
verse that I considered excellent go- 
ing into the discard when I was out- 
voted, and material has been pub- 
lished by student vote which I have 
not cared for. Sometimes, if a vote 
has been close, material has been kept 
for weeks and brought up again and 
again for discussion. 
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In circulating the magazine we have 
not tried to force it upon anyone. We 
have consistently held the attitude 
that we desire only those who enjoy 
the magazine to read it. At one time 
we offered refund of money to any- 
one dissatisfied. And two or three 
times we have refunded sale or sub- 
scription price. It has been nobody’s 
duty to support us. No “college loy- 
alty” stuff. 

We have borne and still bear un- 
concernedly the dub of highbrowish- 
ness. We know what we are about; 
we try to take no thoughtless step. 
We therefore know in advance any 
necessary defense. And we have had 
several times to defend, even public- 
ly, some bit of published material. 

H. G. Merriam. 


Sandburg’s College Years 


VER a quarter of a century ago, 

Carl Sandburg, then called 
Charles August Sandburg, returned 
to his home in Galesburg after hav- 
ing seen active service during the 
Spanish American war in Porto Rico. 
His traveling companion, another 
doughboy, declared his intention of 
entering Lombard. Although Sand- 
burg had in his possession little more 
than a hundred dollars, he too de- 
cided to enter the local college. He 
gave fifty dollars of his money to his 
parents and with the remainder, he 
paid a part of his tuition at Lombard, 
a tuition quite small when compared 
with that of today. 

Sandburg’s early education had 
been received here, there, and other 
places, and we can well believe that 
much of it was acquired in the school 
of experience, for he left school at 
thirteen, not to return for any length 
of time until his college days. During 
the following six years, he engaged 
in various occupations. In rapid suc- 
cession, he drove a milk wagon, was 
porter in a barber shop, scene-shifter 
in a cheap theater, truck-handler in 
a brick yard, turner apprentice in a 
pottery, dish-washer in Denver and 
Omaha hotels, and harvest hand in 
the Kansas wheat fields. Surely, this 
was a varied and unusyal career for 
a youth not yet twenty years of age. 

Then came the war with Spain, and 
as we would have expected, Sandburg, 
perhaps on the lookout for adventure, 
joined the forces and served in Com- 
pany C, Sixth Illinois Volunteers. He 
saw active service with the infantry. 

Sandburg’s college days are highly 
interesting, but we know fewer anec- 
dotes of his life than we might wish 
for. Of his social life, we know 
practically nothing. 

His first duty as a Lombard student 
was that of bell-ringer at Old Main, 
his duty being to ring the bell indi- 
cating the five-minute period between 
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classes. Legend has it that he spent 
this interval between bells reading old 
theological books then stored in the 
belfry. He undoubtedly read some of 
the books now stored in the back 
stage rooms of the chapel. 

Bell ringing was one of the jobs by 
which Sandburg worked his way 
through school. Besides other odd 
jobs around the campus, he worked 
at the Brooks Street fire department. 

Carl Sandburg won distinction 
while in college as an athlete. He 
was a baseball player and a basket- 
ball player. The students of today 
can admire Sandburg for his playing 
in a game against Knox, the score of 
which was 19 to 9. The Review says: 
“The small score of Knox is due to 
the magnificent guarding of Sandburg 
and Andrew who allowed neither for- 
ward a_ single point.” Sandburg 
played guard as a rule, although he 
was sometimes used as a forward. In 
1901, he captained a championship 
team. His baseball accomplishments 
were just as noteworthy. 


Sandburg’s scholastic record at 
Lombard is not the record of a 
“grind,” a “bookworm,” or of a Phi 
Beta Kappa. If he burned the mid- 
night oil, it was probably to “cram.” 
At least, his grades in the college 
files are barely average, maybe some- 
what low. However, he never flunked 
out of college, contrary to a consoling 
tradition that has grown up on the 
campus. He remained in school four 
years, but was never awarded the 
coveted sheepskin. For some reason, 
the college did not see fit to reward 
his efforts with that usual token of 
commendation and approval that fol- 
lows the completion of four years of 
collegiate study. 

Sandburg was not a scholar, al- 
though he probably profited more 
from his studies than certain other 
students who basked in the approval 


of the faculty. He passed in all his 
subjects with grades averaging from 
78 to 90 except the subjects of mathe- 
matics and sociology. As for mathe- 
matics, he simply seemed to lack a 
mathematical mind. At the end of 
his freshman year, he attempted to 
enter West Point, and he successfully 
passed all the physical and mental 
tests with the exception of arithmetic. 
In sociology, there was a different ex- 
planation of his failure. He received 
no grade in this subject. The inci- 
dent related is that at one time dur- 
ing a classroom discussion, he and 
Doctor G. R. Kimble, the instructor, 
engaged in an argument and a violent 
discussion. Suddenly, with head held 
high, Sandburg proudly stalked out 
of the classroom and never returned. 
He never completed the course. 

Carl Sandburg was connected with 
the Lombard Review, a monthly pub- 
lication describing itself as a “live 
college journal,” almost throughout 
his college days. He was business 
manager during the year 1899-1900, 
and he served as the Editor-in-Chief 
in 1901-1902, 

For the most part, Sandburg’s first 
writings were labor discussions, and 
discussions of sociological principles. 
His knowledge of sociology seems ex- 
tensive although he did not receive 
any credit in his college course. In 
February, 1900, he published “E 
Pluribus Unum,” a labor discussion. 
Sandburg showed a sympathetic in- 
terest in the workingman, and an 
interest in the strike phenomena. 

His sociological interests were the 
basis for his oration, “A Man with 
Ideals,” with which he won the Swan 
contest of 1901, an oratorical contest 
which is still held annually and is 
now known as Swan-Lawton contest. 
James E. Bowles was the winner of 
second prize. “A Man with Ideals” 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Three Field Sketches 


I. RAIN 


INCE early morning the Negro 

tenant farmer has been in the 
fields plowing. It has been weeks 
since a rain wet the fields. Dust 
covers the broad tobacco leaves, and 
rises from the topsoil as his plow 
cuts through the dry earth. At the 
end of rows, next to the scrubby oaks 
and short-leaf pines, the plants are 
becoming wilted. The trees send 
their roots far out into the field, and 
steal underground moisture which be- 
longs to the cotton and _ tobacco 
plants. 

The Negro is worried. Leaves from 
sickly tobacco plants do not show up 
heavy and yellow at sale time, and 
this year his account at the store in 
town is greater than ever. The dry 
air makes him impatient with the 
tired, heavily-breathing mule. He 
jerks fiercely at the plow lines when 
the animal lowers its head reaching 
for a mouthful of green Bermuda 
grass at the end of rows. At the 
house his wife is illhumored. The 
baby is sick, cutting its teeth. A new 
galvanized-tin roof over the cabin 
keeps little of the heat from the small 
rooms and the baby is becoming even 
too fretful. A symptom of malaria 
when babies act like this, his wife 
had given him to understand. 

The whole county, big Robeson 
County, is drying up like a cotton- 
seed meal sack. The leaves on the 
poplar trees in Great Ashpole Swamp 
are becoming yellow. ... But now 
the sun is shining with less intensity. 
The tops of the tallest pine trees 
move slightly as wind comes from the 
south, and he is not certain, but the 
sky in the southwest seems to be 
growing darker. The newspaper 
which comes to him weekly said that 
it would rain this week ... very 
probably it would. 

The Negro preacher has made it 
clear that the dry weather is punish- 
ment. Too much briarberry wine and 
peach cider; and Sis Caroline shoot- 
ing the nigger who ruined her daugh- 
ter; and niggers dynamiting the 
swamp streams for fish; and Carra- 
way Pittman poisoning white people’s 
dogs because his setting-hen’s nest 
had been broken up; and Conny Bry- 
ant’s tobacco barn and corn crib 
burned, so it was whispered, for the 
insurance money. The Lord is not 
pleased with these things, he had told 
the Negroes in his last sermon. 

Saturday night, walking home from 
town where he had gone for the week’s 
supply of molasses, corn meal and 
white-side pork, the preacher had 
prayed loudly to God that He might 
give them a period of wet weather. 
On his way home the old man had to 
pass through a grove of trees where 
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an artesian well had been sunk by a 
rich white farmer. He found that 
water had ceased flowing. Farmers 
often watered their mules here, and 
now the tub placed under the spout 
lay overturned, empty and dry. Moss 
growing on the pipes and in the tub, 
green when water flows, had turned 
yellow as rust. This made the old 
preacher angry. He dropped his pack- 
ages and waving his hands in the air, 
demanded that God send rain at once. 
Then, astonished at his own boldness, 
he dropped humbly to his knees in 
the dust of the grove and in broken 
and meaningless sentences prayed fer- 
vently for forgiveness. 

Sunday after church Aunt Edna 
Nance’s new husband went home and 
took a jug of corn whiskey from his 
barn, intending to pour it out. The 
sermon he had just heard frightened 
him. But instead of destroying the 
raw liquor, he drank it and in a few 
minutes stumbled out into the mid- 
day heat. Becoming insanely drunk, 
he hitched his mule to a plow and 
cursing and singing at the top of his 
voice, cut deep, crooked rows in his 
corn field, destroying the yellow, un- 
dersized plants. Aunt Edna ran out 
to stop him, and he struck her with 
a plow line. ... 


The Negro plowing in the field is 
certain now that it will rain very 
soon. In the west clouds have changed 
from a light, smoky hue to dull grey, 
and they are moving. Now and again 
thunder rolls low, foreboding sounds 
into the dry air. The sounds are 
repeated and echo like empty barrels 
being rolled crazily about in a de- 
serted warehouse. The Negro looks 
questioningly into the sky attempt- 
ing to unravel the puzzle of thunder 
echoes. Breezes rustle leaves and, 
sensing a change in the atmosphere, 
birds start hunting shelter, flying 
from ditchbanks and oatstacks to the 
darkening swamps. The mule be- 
comes lively as the last few rows are 
finished. When the sweat-streaked 
harness is taken from his back, the 
tired animal runs into the lot adjoin- 
ing the stall, kicks up steel-shod hoofs, 
and fiercely shakes his head, heavily 
dust-caked, in a vain attempt to rouse 
the flies from his body, and at the 
same time show his resentment at 
being forced to pull the heavy plow 
up and down the dusty rows. 

The Negro starts whistling and 
lights a cigarette. Finishing the 
chores at the barn, he goes to the 
swamp to run a cow up from the 
lower pasture. It is raining before 
he reaches the gate. Large, pelting 
drops put out his cigarette, and the 
field dust is washed from his face and 
arms. Water runs down the back of 
his neck between his shoulders, plas- 


tering the cheap blue shirt to his 
body. With pagan earnestness he 
tells himself that there is a message 
in the rain. And to him there is 
something whispering, insistent, de- 
manding attention. He holds out his 
hand and the rain covers it, washes 
it. He cannot be certain just where 
his hand ends and the rain begins. 
He feels that he is part of the rain; 
part of the fluttering, streaming wet 
leaves of the poplar trees growing 
beside the shallow ditches, which car- 
ry the water from the fields to the 
swamp streams. One may see an 
experienced rider astride a swiftly 
loping, spirited horse, and think, The 
rider seems a part of the horse. Just 
so the Negro thought himself one 
with the rain and one with the new 
life the rain is giving freely to the 
fields and trees, 

He chases the cow under the shed 
and starts milking, holding the bucket 
under the animal’s belly to keep the 
water from dropping off its back into 
the milk . The Negro thinks, A nig- 
ger’s life is like a cow’s teat. ... 
When you bring a cow into the barn 
it’s like bringing a child into the 
world, and a man is like any one of 
the cow’s teats. Full of life, and 
large, and sound at the beginning— 
then Life or God or the storekeeper 
starts pulling, and at the end a man’s 
just like the cow’s teat after milking 
time, limp and shrivelled, no life, a 
sad looking thing. So the Negro 
thinks as he milks the gaunt cow 
under a leaky shed. 

He finishes milking and starts 
toward the house. As abruptly as it 
began the rain ceases, The birds 
keep to their shelters. A sign, his 
father had told him when he was a 
boy, that it would rain again before 
the night was over. Going into the 
open he feels clean and washed; and 
the fields, the house, the air, all have 
undergone a definite change. 

There is something disturbing, too, 
about the transformation. He wants 
very much to run up the wet corn 
rows; feeling the ribbony leaves 
stroke his face would comfort him 
... but an automobile passing in the 
road a quartermile away brings him 
back to the path from the cowshed 
to the cabin. He can see the auto- 
mobile’s dark shape flash through a 
row of peach trees which line the 
road, and he wonders how the white 
man driving it likes the rain. Per- 
haps it annoys him, and he curses as 
he fingers the windshield-wiper. May- 
be he feels the tempestuousness and 
insinuating caress of the rain, too, 
but the tenant farmer is positive that 
no one feels it the way a nigger does. 

The Negro, still dominated by the 
quiet passion in the air, enters the 
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kitchen and places the milk bucket 
on a table. His wife, not affected 
in the least, is quietly preparing sup- 
per. She only says that the rain will 
make the grass grow in the bottom 
acres and there will be plenty of hay 
after all. 

Then the man sees her eyes. There 
is something shy and terribly wild 
about his wife tonight. After sup- 
per they will go into the living room, 
and if he kisses her tenderly she will 
beat on his chest with strong little 
hands, demanding the fierceness of 
the rain on dry corn before she will 
come to him. All the while rain will 
fall on the new tin roof. 


II. NEGRO GIRL GAZING WIST- 
FULLY AT A DEPARTING 
TRAIN 


isk IS half past five in the after- 
noon and in a field near the river 
six Negro men and women dressed 
in faded blue overalls or dull color- 
less dresses are cleaning the grass 
from between tobacco plants with 
long, unwieldy hoes. At the end of 
a row two children play in the dust. 
A woman calls from the field and 
warns them not to get dirt in the 
water-jar which is near them on the 
ground. While she calls they keep 
their impassive silence, but one child, 
his throat made husky by the dust 
and heat, croons a soft and implor- 
ing melody to himself. 

One of the men, big and broad- 
chested, with melancholy eyes, has 
been trying all day to win the ad- 
miration of a young girl who has 
caught his attention by her shy, re- 
served manner. He sings verses from 
a blues song: 


“Oh, honey, don’ yuh cry, 
Yo’ clo’es I buy, 
Yo’ hous’ rent pay. 
Baby, don’ yuh cry no mo’.” 
But the girl does not notice him. 

The workers are becoming tired of 
the long, hot afternoon, and are wait- 
ing impatiently for smoke to come 
from the chimney of the cabin squat- 
ting across the ditch towards the pine 
woods, which will announce that sup- 
per is being prepared and that they 
will soon be called from the fields. 

Through the woods adjoining the 
field runs a railroad track. Away in 
the distance the train is coming and 
a long shrill whistle shatters the mon- 
otony of the afternoon. The Negroes 
cease to droop and their movements 
are quicker. They begin to talk. Soon, 
through the woods in a crazy rumble, 
the train comes in sight and the pine 
trees are thrown into the background. 
Suddenly the fields and forest seem 
only a setting for an engine and five 
cars which lumber disjointedly across 
the landscape. 

The Negroes look up and lean on 
their hoes, gazing intently at tne 
train. A fat, dirty fireman puts his 
head out of the cab window and waves 
a greasy hand at the workers, and 
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they all throw up their hands. The 
train moves by and recedes in the 
distance. The Negroes go back to 
work, except the young woman who 
still gazes in the direction of the de- 
parted train. ... In the towns along 
the railroad white people hire Negro 
girls for cooks and nurses. Here the 
women must work in the dusty fields, 
hoeing cotton, stringing tobacco, pull- 
ing fodder—men’s work. White peo- 
ple’s kitchens are clean and cool... . 
The polished tracks beckon; and as 
strangely moving and dim as a half- 
forgotten tune which refuses to leave 
the ears, smoke from the train cuts 
a zigzag across the field, and one 
strand of the filmy stuff is snatched 
from the sky by the topmost branch 
of a tall maple tree. 


III. SLANT AT A COTTON FARM 
IN EARLY EVENING 


HE shadows of early evening have 

thrown a haze about the clumps 
of pine trees which fringe the fields, 
and it is becoming hard for the Negro 
laborer at one end of the cotton row 
to see his mate working at the far 
corner of the patch. The cotton 
plants are becoming damp with the 
light dew which falls early in the 
night. Across the field smoke comes 
from a chimney, spreads out and as- 
sumes fantastic shapes, and from the 
cabin comes a warm, exulting song, 
pagan as the lone pine tree which 
rises above the crooked line of the 
others and stretches its weird outline 
against the sky. The front door of 
the cabin is open, and the mild flames 
in the fireplace used for cooking 
throw shadows through the doorway 
onto the porch. Two children move 
in front of the fire and the shadows 
split, and are changed into parallel 
forms flickering on the wood floor. 
Frogs in the ditch, which runs in a 
crazy way across the farm, cutting 
the fields in two, cry for rain with 
alarming insistency. 

A woman appears on the porch of 
the cabin. She calls for the men with 
a husky, half feminine, half mascu- 
line voice. The two men finish their 
work, drop the hoes where they stand, 
and walk with tired, satisfied move- 
ments toward the house. When they 
reach the ditch the murmur of the 
frogs bring dim memories to their 
minds, and one whistles a clear, sweet 
tune. The other croons to himself a 
sympathetic song, and reaching a 
bend in the path, turns and gazes over 
the fields with an air of peaceful de- 
tachment, like a patriarch looking 
through the filmy mist of years to the 
full, ruddy days of his youth. 

Their steps quicken as they ap- 
proach the house, the younger man 
still whistling. The elder laborer has 
forgotten his song, and is immersed 
in reminiscence. They walk through 
the shadows and are changed into red 
and yellow men by the fire inside. 
The young man stops for a moment 
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in the light; then he ceases to whistle 
and the door is closed. 

The porch becomes dark. Inside 
fat-pine wood is thrown on the fire 
and as it roars, the quavering cries 
of the frogs slowly move out of hear- 
ing and die in the distance. From 
the barn, which huddles close to the 
pine trees, come muffled animal 


movements. 
Joseph Mitchell 


Sandburg’s College Years 
(Continued from page 10) 


is a tribute to Ruskin, a eulogy to 
the moralist, artist, and reformer. 
Ruskin’s sympathy with the working 
man aroused in Sandburg an admir- 
ation for him. 

Among the other works of Sand- 
burg which we find in the Review is 
a column called “Sidelights.” It con- 
tains mostly comments on happenings 
of the day. In scanning the Review 
we uncovered an article_on literature 
signed Charles August. He says: 
“One thing is certain. That is that 
the best and highest literature is op- 
posed, stands against greed and ca- 
pacity of commercialism. That litera- 
ture which will be handed from father 
to son five hundred years from now 
will surely not be that which when 
boiled down is ‘Do others or they will 
do you.’” 

In the Review’s joke column, we 
find an interesting sidelight on Sand- 
burg’s college life. It is entitled 
“Statistics—Some Lombard Celebri- 
ties.” Charles Sandburg, age—Augus- 
tan; Nationality, Schnorky; Pet 
name, Cully; favorite study, College 
annuals; manner, calm; chief virtue, 
pipe; pastime, jollying; ambition, 
“Footprints on the sands of time.” 
A little prophetic perhaps. 

While at Lombard, Sandburg began 
to understand literature, and to think 
in terms of literature. In addition to 
his Review associations, he had many 
other literary connections. Professor 
Philip Green Wright, a professor of 
English and Astronomy, organized a 
Poor Writers’ Club at Lombard. 
Sandburg and two other students met 
at his home on Sundays and talked 
about literature, read and criticized 
their own works, and in general made 
literary progress. Two years after 
Sandburg left Lombard, Professor 
Wright published some of the poems 
and prose writings of Sandburg in a 
pamphlet “In Reckless Ecstasy.” One 
critic has said these poems, with the 
exception of the rimed verse, are 
much like the work of the mature 
Sandburg in feeling, and could be 
placed without incongruity in the 
midst of any of his later books. 

Sandburg left college without his 
degree in the spring of 1902. In 1923 
the college honored him by giving him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters. 


Alice Ream 
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French Influences on 
America 


HERE is a nice coincidence in the 

almost simultaneous appearances 
of Howard Jones’ discussion of 
French influences in America be- 
tween 1750 and 1850 and André Sieg- 
fried’s French commentary on Amer- 
ica as it comes of age a couple of gen- 
erations after the close of the Jones 
story. For modern conditions as seen 
through French eyes quite completely 
fulfill the prospect of the earlier con- 
ditions expounded by the American. 


Mr. Jones’ big book* is an impres- 
sive combination of scholarly meticul- 
ousness and critical independence. 
When it comes to his facts there is 
no withstanding him. No doubt the 
specialists in various fields will find 
minor slips. These are as unavoid- 
able as the typographical errors of 
which I have stumbled on a few. But, 
waiving these, Mr. Jones has can- 
vassed the field indicated in a thirty- 
page bibliography. He has assimil- 
ated myriads of facts assembled by 
scores of investigators. He has mar- 
shalled them before the reader in a 
parade as long as a torch-light pro- 
cession in fin de siecle presidential 
campaigns; and with unextinguish- 
able vivacity he has kept the pageant 
as bright and gay as one of these. To 
compensate for the organizing incapa- 
city of all historians and most con- 
temporary critics of American cul- 
ture, he has adopted and maintained 
his own neat system of regimenta- 
tion. And with remarkable aplomb 
he announces to the reviewing stand 
as the last battalion passes by that 
the French cultural influences that 
were not inhibited in America up to 
1850 were, at the best, of very little 
moment. 


Mr. Jones starts with the sound as- 
sumption that there is little use in 
discussing America’s responses to 
French cultural influences without es- 
tablishing some basic cultural estimate 
of America itself. For a country will 
accept only such influences as by na- 
ture it is capable of assimilating. He 
charges the historians of literature 
with neglecting to make this estimate, 
and the contemporary critics with 
botching the job. For his own part 
he regards America as the product of 
three elements, partly complementary 
but largely competing: the cosmopoli- 
tan spirit, open to European impres- 
sions, the frontier spirit, alien to 
them, and the commercial spirit, in- 


*AMERICA AND FRENCH CUL- 
TURE, by Howard Mumford Jones. 
University of North Carolina Press. $5. 
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clined to build up barriers against 
them. 


This would serve as a good working 
category, as good as any other of a 
half-dozen trios, if Mr. Jones consist- 
ently employed the word culture in the 
sense of the total conception of life 
that prevails in a country and deter- 
mines its national characteristics. 
Vhis seems to be the idea that he has 
in the back of his mind in his concrete 
account of what transpired in Amer- 
ica. But whenever he speaks of cul- 
ture in the abstract, whenever he 
thinks of it as a theory rather than 
as a set of conditions, he confines 
himself to the thought of the arts, 
the enlightenments of education and 
cultivation, the subjects and themes 
that are vital not to the people as a 
whole but only to the saving minor- 
ity—that fraction of a per cent of 
the population who are its intellectual 
and artistic flower. 


Thus his quarrel with historians 
and critics is in terms of their treat- 
ment of American literature, not of 
popular taste as recorded in news- 
papers, periodicals, theaters, sports, 
or of popular ideals as indicated in 
the political and religious leaders they 
follow or the captains of industry and 
finance they envy. And thus in an 
excursus in the very heart of the book 
he deals at length and interestingly 
with the subject of art, particularly 
in relation to the middle class atti- 
tude which expects literature to be 
morally improving and finds no ex- 
pression in painting, music, dancing, 
architecture, sculpture for the obvious 
reason that, not being in words, these 
arts can ill convey moral implications. 
This especial section is acute and illu- 
minating, but it increases the confu- 
sion that arises from considering cul- 
ture now as a popular phenomenon 
and now as an eclectic one. The two 
ideas are not completely separable, of 
course, but they are quite distinguish- 
able, and the effect is blurred by cas- 
ual shifting from one to the other. 

Speaking, however, mainly of popu- 
lar culture, Mr. Jones keeps in mind 
the cosmopolitans, the frontiersmen, 
and the shopkeepers—for whom Eng- 
land was the first to be damned—and 
considers successively, with abundant 
and significant detail, French immi- 
gration, language, manners, art, reli- 
gion, philosophy and politics, as Amer- 
ica has been more or less affected by 
them. It is an extremely engaging 
chronicle filled with detail, and told 
with a detachment that does not even 
suggest the need of restraint. Mr. 
Jones does not in the slightest degree 
attempt to force a thesis on his data. 

So when he comes to the end, he 
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points out that through the entire 
century which he has passed in re- 
view, Protestant, Saxon America was 
unsympathetic to Catholic, Latin 
France, admired it somewhat for its 
intellect and somewhat for its social 
distinction (characteristics of the 
flower of France) and _ accepted 
French influences “mainly in the de- 
partments of manners and fashions.” 
With this modest conclusion no one 
would incline to take issue. 


It is this conclusion to which Sieg- 
fried’s America Comes of Age fur- 
nishes an impressive confirmation. 
For the matured America which the 
contemporary French critic contem- 
plates is the descendant of the youth- 
ful country pictured in Mr. Jones’ 
pages. The Catholic Frenchman re- 
gards Protestant, moralistic America 
with smiling surprise and refers to its 
disdain for frivolous France with tol- 
erant amusement. But as an intellect- 
ual European he notes the triumph of 
the middle class merchant-prince, 
foreshadowed by Mr. Jones, with 
skepticism if not with solicitude. He 
acknowledges American commercial 
supremacy, and does not envy it. He 
notes that what America never learn- 
ed from France is to make the pro- 
duction of goods its single goal. He 
questions whether a man can all day 
submit to being a cog in a factory or 
a piece of filing machinery in an of- 
fice, and can be remade into an in- 
dividual at night by means of a Ford, 
a radio, and a bathtub. He looks up- 
on the nation whose ancestry adopted 
French cooking and ignored French 
art, and does not wonder that to Eur- 
ope its most representative type is 
the Napoleon, or better the George 
Washington, of mass production whose 
most profound utterance related to 
culture has been that history is bunk. 


Thus does Siegfried reinforce Jones. 
And the American historian can pro- 
ceed with renewed zest to the volume 
promised next—a survey of the 
American reception of French litera- 
ture, a volume which will inevitably 
be confined in subject matter to the 
discriminating of the past and which 
will certainly find a welcome with the 
discriminating of the present. 


Percy H. Boynton 


The Red Almighty 


HE FUNDAMENTALISTS, both 

in religion and in revolution, are 
wiser than they know when they op- 
pose the lusty young sciences, Biology 
and Psychology. What a magnificent 
array of Ancient Beliefs have already 
fallen victims to these unrelenting 
ones! Special Creation is slipping into 
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oblivion. The Immortal Soul was so 
frightened at the opening of the first 
psychological laboratory that it fled, 
perhaps never to return again. We 
have found a new and only use for 
the Past, for in that vast expanse, 
Mr. Eastman says,* there now lies 
buried, Metaphysics, whose votaries 
served so faithfully as “the learned 
errand boys of the theologians.” 

The last to join this noble dead is 
Philosophy, or rather the Philoso- 
phies, each and every one killed by 
Science. And Science, being impar- 
tial, lays about itself in all directions 
and slays, with perfect composure, 
both the philosophy of the Bourbons 
and that of the Sans-culottes: it 
rests from destroying the philosophy 
of imperial Germany, only to admin- 
ister the coup-de-grace to that of Karl 
Marx and Lenin. 

And there’s the rub. For the Reds 
who reveled at the discomfiture of 
their enemies are now hoist on their 
own petard. They who so prided 
themselves on the anti-clerical and 
scientific character of Marxism now 
learn from Eastman that Marxism 
was not even a step toward scien- 
tific socialism but was a step “to 
a socialist religion” in which the role 
of God is taken by some mystical force 
in the universe which is taking us on 
to revolution and perfection, whether 
or no, unaided by, or in spite of, 
human volition and human enter- 
prise. This, we are assured, is 
nothing but “animistic metaphysics.” 
Moreover, the bible of this cult, Das 
Kapital, “combines the principal vices 
of the classical German philosophy 
with the principal vices of the classi- 
cal British Economy.” 

But I fear I have gone too far. The 
reader may now believe that Eastman 
is a member of the Better American 
Federation and has written a counter- 
revolutionary book in the hope that 
the railroad companies may distribute 
it among their employees a la their 
distribution of “The Message to Gar 
cia.” Not so. Eastman is a revolu- 
tionist and a socialist but he wants 
his revolution and his socialism based 
on science and not on the philosophy 
and metaphysics of Marx and Hegel, 
according to whom, “wisdom is, in 
fact, a mysterious art discovered in 
Germany by a professorial wizard, en- 
tirely unintelligible to simple men.” 

Eastman has had the intellectual 
discipline which enables him to take 
his socialism straight, without the 
slightest nip of either religion or 
metaphysics. But our weaker breth- 
ren, the Bolshevists, clinging to their 
conservative traditions, hug Hegel to 
their bosoms as a Christian does his 
cross. And if modern psychology 
runs counter to the mysteries of the 
Hegelian Dialectic, as taught by 
Marx, so much the worse for psychol- 


*MARX AND LENIN. By Max East- 
rrr Albert and Charles Boni. 1927. 
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ogy. It is condemned by the official 
Bolshevist philosophers as a bourgeois 
pseudo-science and the faithful are 
warned against it. Perhaps Nietzsche 
was not yet quite mad when he said 
that “nothing stands so much in the 
way of developing great philosophers 
as the custom of supporting bad ones 
in state universities.” 

If, as some hope, there is a Director 
of this whirligig of a universe, He 
must have a sense of humor of cosmic 
proportions, for the Bolshevists, sub- 
scribing to the statement of Marx 
that “religion is the opium of the peo- 
ple,” have established in the place of 
an adequate educational system, “this 
great solemn fetish of dialectic ma- 
terialism, which is nothing but the 
old shoes of the Almighty God.” 

In exposing the “philosophy of re- 
volution” for the lot of trumpery that 
it is and substituting for it a “science 
of revolution,” Eastman has done a 
noble work in behalf of clear think- 
ing. It is not so certain that he has 
advanced the Revolution by a single 
day. It may be that, just as some 
rationalists favor religion “for the 
women and children,” so a measure 
of buncombe is justified as a means 
of keeping up a revolutionary fervor. 
There are some of us however who 
would welcome the complete ration- 
alization of the human mind, however 
it affected the prospects for revolu- 
tion. Scientific thinking is becoming 
increasingly necessary, while revolu- 
tion, or even the Revolution, is still 
something of a luxury. Let us think 
scientifically, if we can, even if the 
Revolution must wait. 

A darned good book. 


Glenn E. Hoover 
_—— === 


WINDMILL 


(Yale Literary Magazine) 


O LESS a personage than His 

Majesty, George V, King of Eng- 
land, once wrote—and we gather from 
the context that he must have been 
referring to stamp-collecting—“It is 
one of the greatest pleasures of my 
life.’ Now you may be sure that 
when a prominent king, who has all 
the advantages that wealth, social 
position and a good digestion can be- 
stow, feels this way about a hobby, 
that hobby can prove no minor form 
of ecstasy to us work-a-day mortals 
who have never lived in Buckingham 
Palace, sired a Prince of Wales, or 
even creased our trousers on the 
side. . 

In this paragraph I treat of some 
of the joys of stamp-collecting, which 
may be divided into the categories of 
(1) educational and (2) sensual. 
“There is,” confides the St. Nicholas 
Magazine Stamp Page, “possibly no 
other hobby to-day that affords the 
educational opportunities offered by 
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philately,”’ and St. Nick has certainly 
hit the nail on the head. (Or ought 
we say, in deference to Mr. Coolidge, 
“on what passes for the head”?) For 
in a day when Biology teaches young 
girls who are not even mothers how 
babies come, and when Psychology 
oozes so ubiquitously into the field of 
literature as to make a_ veritable 
clinic even of Harper’s Magazine, is 
it not peculiarly refreshing to steep 
oneself in Geography? That is just 
what stamp-collecting enables you to 
do. Take Cuba, for example. You 
probably haven’t any idea of what 
Cuba looks like. Yet one glance at 
the 1914 Cuban map issue reveals 
every sensuous curve in Cuba’s ap- 
pealing contour. Or look at Canada’s 
1898 Christmas issue, which shows 
the entire world, with all British pos- 
sessions colored a vivid carmine. A 
trifle larger than South America, 
Queen Victoria’s crown appears where 
one would expect the North Pole; 
while at the bottom of the map, in- 
stead of an appropriate sentiment 
like “Merry Christmas!” or “Three 
cheers for the Red Cross!”’, one reads: 
“We hold a vaster empire than has 
been.” How much more interesting 
to learn of England’s larger life in 
this way than from some musty atlas. 
And if you are the kind of person 
who likes to know where Esthonia 
ends and Bosnia-Herzegovina begins, 
how much more pleasant to do it 
through stamp-collecting than by be- 
coming a customs official on the bor- 
der of the two countries, provided 
they have a common border—which, 
pour ne pas vous tromper, they com- 
pletely fail to have. 


Another educational joy of philate- 
ly is History — history in all its 
phases: statistical, romantic, and 
natural. Pour ne vous ennuyer, how- 
ever, I will pass over the breath- 
fetching fact that portraits of rules 
and national heroes appear in such 
profusion on stamps that after only 
two or three years of collecting the 
ordinary submoron knows that King 
George of England has a beard and 
that Queen Wilhelmina of Holland has 
not; that in such issues as the 1901 
United States Commemorative the 
romantic story of human progress is 
shown by dandy portrayals of the 
steamboat, locomotive, automobile, 
and ocean liner; and that, thanks to 
far-off Nyassaland and other equally 
insane places, we learn natural his- 
tory by having brought before our 
very eyes such monstrous beasts as, 
if we may quote from the Mystic 
Stamp Company of Camden, N. Y., 
“the ferocious tiger, the wild ele- 
phant, the flying horse, and the 
screaming eagle”. . 


The sensual joys of collecting may 
next be mentioned: color, texture, and 
taste. Whose heart has not thumped 
the faster at the sight of the rich 
vermillion of an 1862 eighteen-kreut- 
zer Bavarian, the delicate pale lilac 
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Organizations That Will Help The Inquiring Student 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARISM IN EDUCATION—Opposes 
military training by the War Department in civilian col- 
feges, including compulsory training, and training in high 
achools. Literature sent on request. Address 387 Bible 
House, Astor Place, New York City. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY—Promotes a 
better understanding of problems of democracy in industry 
through its pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Executive Direc- 
tors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman Thomas, 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


THE YOUTH SECTION OF THE FELLOWSHIP OF REC- 
ONCILIATION is a group of young men and women who 
sincerely believe that the spirit of love seen in Jesus of 
Nazareth can work through and change all social relations, 
industry, politics and international life. War may continue 
to darken the world and endanger all that is good. They 
ean take no part in it. For further information write: 
Youth Section, F. O. R., 386 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. C. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—1417 Lo- 
cust Street, Philadelphia, furnishes information and speak- 
ers on “P. R.”, the new method of election used in Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Ireland, etc., which is designed to make 
popular government a reality. 


PREVENTION OF WAR LITERATURE—Apply to the Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War, 532 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington, BD. C, 


ETHICAL SOCIETIES. PUBLIC SUNDAY MEETINGS AT 
11 A. M., with Live Addresses on Moral Issues of the Day. 
No dogma; no religious test for fellowship. Boston: Reper- 
tory Hall. Brooklyn: Academy of Music. Chicago: Stude- 
baker Theatre. New York: Meeting House, Central Park 
West and 64th Street. Philadelphia: Academy of Music. 
St. Louis: Sheldon Memorial, 3648 Washington Boulevard. 
Students specially welcome. GIVE YOUR LIFE A MORAL 
PURPOSE! Information and specimen of our magazine, 
THE STANDARD, from American Ethical Union, 2 W. 64th 
Street, New York. 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND 
FREEDOM—U. S. Headquarters, 522 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. An International Organization with 25 
National Sections pursuing a common program to end war 
through world organization for social, political and eco- 
nomic cooperation. International President, Jane Addams; 
National Chairman, Hannah Clothier Hull; Executive Secre- 
tary, Dorothy Detzer. 


YOUNG POALE ZION, 32 Union Square, N. Y. C., organizes 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Improves child 
labor legislation; conducts investigation in local communi- 
ties; advises on administration; furnishes information. 
Supplies leaflets, posters and plays for free distribution and 
reasonably priced pamphlets on various aspects of child 
labor. 215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, a nation-wide, non- 
partisan organization for arousing in American citizens an 
intelligent and influential interest in their government. 
New Voters’ Units in colleges and normal schools. New 
York office: 821 Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


PERIODICALS 


INSTEAD OF RELIGION, read THE TRUTH SEEKER, Na- 
tional Freethought Weekly. Subscription, 3 months, $1. 
Sample free. All rationalist, scientific, and progressive 
books. Send for catalog. 49 Vesey Street, New York. 


THE NATION—A weekly review of significant news. Prints 
more college news than any other political weekly. Con- 
tains distinguished literary reviews and dramatic criticism. 
$5.00 per year. $2.50 for six months. Special class rates on 
request. 20 Vesey Street, New York. 


LABOR AGE, The National Monthly, presents the answer 
to the challenge of Reaction, and stimulates the workers 
to fight against the fraud and fakery of the Newer Capi- 
talism. Trial 6-monthly subscription, $1. 3 West 16th 
Street, New York City. 


NEW MASSES—A radical monthly of arts and letters. 
Published by a group of some of the most brilliant writers 
and artists in America. One of its purposes is to reveal the 
talented work of unknown young writers and artists. $2 a 
year; special 5 months trial subscriptions to students $1. 
39 Union Square, New York City. 


THE NEW LEADER. A Journal of Constructive Radical- 
ism, Labor Journalism with a Standard, Clean of Mencken- 
ism, Dilettantism and other Forms of Sophisticated Uplift. 
Norman Thomas a Weekly Contributor. $2 a year, $1 for 
six months, 7 east 15th Street, New York City. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 

847 Madison Avenue, New York 
News, Reviews, Articles, Forums on matters of concern to 
the Student Christian Movement. Monthly, October to 
June. Single subscriptions, $1.25; in clubs of five, $1. 


THE DAILY WORKER, the only fighting daily labor paper 
in America. Read about our campaign against injunctions— 
unemployment—company unions—persecution of the foreign 
born—the new World War in the making and the cam- 


the liberal elements in American Jewish Youth on behalf 
of pro-labor policies and creates a sympathetic understand- 
ing in America for the Jewish nationalist socialist movement 
Official publication, “YUGNT”. 


in Palestine. 


Labor Party. 


paigns for organization of the unorganized. 
and Defense of the Soviet Union—Miners’ 
Three 
33 First Street, New York City. 


Recognition 
Relief and a 
subscription $2.00. 


months trial 


of an 1870 one hundredreis Portu- 
guese, or the striking orange and 
black of a 1921 twenty-five-cent Li- 
berian? Whose spine has not shud- 
dered in rapture as its owner fingered 
the thick silk-threaded paper of an 
1847 one-shilling English? Where is 
the mouth that has failed to water at 
the taste of a particularly succulent 
stamp-hinge? 

This rather searching enquiry 
brings me to a place where I must, in 
all intellectual honesty, strike a some- 
what dour note. For philately, like 
life (this is an awfully good compari- 
son because both are collections—one 
of stamps, the other of experiences), 
is not one riot of good fun: it has its 
pitfalls. And one of these inheres in 


the sensual pleasure derived from the 
taste of hinges, since there is always 
the danger of poisoning. Apart from 
this peril, which is practically non- 
existent, there is no possible pitfall 
other than the risk of buying counter- 
feits from unscrupulous dealers. Lis- 
ten to what the Honest Injun Stamp 
Company of Dump, Arkansas, has to 
say on this subject. “Unscrupulous 
dealers,” reads their natty pamphlet, 
“lurk in every mart in the city and 
behind every tree in the country, 
eager to hoodwink the unsuspecting 
collector. These conscienceless fel- 
lows, frequently destitute of every 
vestige of moral sense, think nothing 
of issuing counterfeit stamps, spuri- 
ous watermarks, false perforations, 


and corrupt cancellations. So diabol- 
ical is their skill at times that only 
an expert can detect their nefarious 
work. Even you have probably been 
hoodwinked at one time or other. Are 
you sure, for example, that the post- 
marks on that 1890 Honduras set you 
prize so highly, and which is worth 
four times as much cancelled as un- 
cancelled, are genuine? Avoid fur- 
ther doubt by purchasing your stamps 
from the Honest Injun Stamp Com- 
pany.” 

This sums up most of the pitfalls 
quite definitely; and, if in the last 
sentence we substitute for the Honest 
Injun Stamp Company the name of 
almost any other company, it offers an 
adequate solution. G. T. Hellman 
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Trends Toward? 


Secretary of the Navy Wilbur has drawn up and 
President Coolidge has approved a naval construction 
program covering twenty years and costing $2,500,- 
000,000. The first unit of this program providing 
for the cunstruction of 71 ships over five years at a 
cost of $640,000,000, is now before Congress. 

An increase in the enlisted strength of the Navy of 
20,000 men and in the commissioned strength of 825 
officers will be required to man the 33 new 10,000-ton 
cruisers that would be added to the fleet under the 
Navy’s building program, including eight already under 
construction, Rear Admiral J. D. Beuret has informed 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs. 


Resolved, That the Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War deplores the policy of greatly increased 
Naval armaments for the United States, at the same 
time that our State Department is offering Treaties 
renouncing War as an instrument of national policy, 
and urges that in the adoption of any Naval building 
program the President be authorized to suspend con- 
struction if circumstances warrant it.—Resolution passed 
by Third Conference on the Cause and Cure of War, 
Washington, D. C., January 19, 1928. 


Pacifism in Action 


ESPONSIBLE citizens are voicing their belief 
that war must be abolished and their determina- 
tion to abolish it. But war cannot be done away with, 
leaving a vacuum. A method of control and a guide 
in personal as well as political and international rela- 
tions must be built up and push war aside. Pacifism is 
that method. Pacifism as a way of life will be exam- 
ined by a group of capable citizens and writers in THE 
Wortv Tomorrow in the next six months. Their 
articles will discuss The Meaning of Pacifism, and 


The Use of Force Class War 
Criminals Racial Conflict 
International Sanction Education 
National Security Personal Relations 
Patriotism War Resistance 
Special Introductory Offer 
to New Subscribers 


THE WORLD TOMORROW 
for 8 Months for $1.00 


a a 


THE WORLD TOMORROW, Inc., 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City. 


Please enter my subscription for Tue Wortp Tomorrow and 
The New Student for one year. (I enclose $2.00, Canada, $2.25, 
Foreign $2.50.) 


or 


Send your 8 month introductory subscription for the $1.00 
enclosed to 


Street .. 


City and State 
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Brand New Books 
At Half Price 


We guarantee: books below to be new 
and perfect stock of regular publishers’ 
editions. To refund without question the 
price of any book returned to us within 
ten days. 


Publishers’ prices are shown in paren- 
thesis: Our prices follow. 


1. The Physiology of Marriage, Balzac. Privately 
printed edition. ($10). $3.75. 


2. Biography of Walt Whitman (The Magnificent 
Idler), C. Rogers. ($2.50). $1.45. 


8. Biography of Col. Bob Ingersoll, C. Rogers. 
($8.00). $1.69. 


4, The Failure. The autobiography of Giovanni 
Papini, author of “The Life of Christ.” ($2). $1. 


5. Biography of Goethe. The monumental work 
by Georg Brandes, 2 vols. ($10). $5.50. 


6. Confessions of Rousseau. ($2.50). $1.50. 
7. Rabelais Complete Works. ($4). $2.50. 


8. History and Social Intelligence, Harry Elmer 
Barnes, ($5). $2. 


9. Sociology and Political Theory, by Harry Elmer 
Barnes. ($2.50). $1. 


10. The Story of the Bible, Hendrik Van Loon. 
($5). $1.69. 


= Primitive Religion, Robert H,. Lowie, ($3.50). 
1.50. 


12. The Golden Bough, J. G. Fraser. ($5). $3.75. 


18. The History of Human Marriage, Prof. Wes- 
termarck. Complete in three volumes. ($25). 
$5.75 the set. 


oe ee of Heine, Michael Monahan. ($2). 


Charming Books of Essays 
15. So Much Velvet. F. P. A. ($1.75). $.75. 
16. Stickfuls. Irvin S. Cobb. ($2). $.75. 
17. Punch & Judy. Maurice Baring. ($2.50). $.90. 
Segoe Green, Christopher Morley. ($1.75). 


aad te Pudding. Christopher Morley. ($2.00). 


td and Pies. Ellis Parker Butler. ($2.00). 


ORDER INSTRUCTIONS 
Order by number, enclosing 8c per volume for postage. 


Orders over $10.00 sent postpaid. Enclose money or references. 


Our Catalogues and Announcements mailed regularly 
upon request 


SEIFFERS, National Booksellers 


832 Westchester Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


